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in their several houses. But even tinder
the pressure of the new and almost crush-
ing difficulties, Thring's insistence upon his
ideals never flinched. It had been from the
beginning his conviction that for the proper
training of all the boys under the guidance
of one spirit in the system of Uppingham,
it was essential that the school should not
exceed three hundred and thirty or three hun-
dred and forty boys. That point it had
reached; and Thring absolutely refused to al-
low that number to be passed, no matter
what conceivable emergency should seem to
furnish an argument for a modification in his
'principle. He would not, he said, increase the
school's prosperity and " ruin its life." In this
matter, as in others, the masters under him
rallied finally to his side. Uppingham con-
tinued according to the ideals which Thring
had shaped for it from the first; and before
his gallant life came to its end, in 1887, there
were many in England who held him to be the
strongest and most constructive force in the
life of the great schools of the nation.

The story of what Thring was doing and
had done in Uppingham brought its brave
message to John Meigs in his often similar
task across the seas. He shared to the utter-
most Thring's fundamental belief that a
school, in the first place, should be made notoarding pupils, and in all thek
